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NUMBER 8 


A Night-Piece 


By Brrit Spone 
Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes Wuarton Stork 


HEN ELVIRA, only daughter at Solia Place, was eight 

years old, she was given a mouth organ by her father, when 

he returned from the horsefair at Askersund after selling 
the two dappled grays. As a matter of fact, he had promised her a 
china head for the rag doll which the maids had sewn for her, but he 
had not remembered until he was driving out of the town gate, so 
the horse boy had to hop off and run back for Elvira’s present. 

“Get anything at all and be quick about it!” was called after him, 
and as he had such loose reins for his commission, it was not surpris- 
ing that he let his personal taste direct him. 

The doll had been put in the bottom of the cupboard. It would 
get its head anyhow, of course—-that had been promised—but there 
it had to sit a long while. It was made of ordinary sheeting, which 
was cut double and sewed together, this receptacle being filled with 
sawdust till it was firm and solid. The body, therefore, was com- 
plete, and at first Elvira went to look at it. She then had the new 
present in her apron and was by no means glad of the exchange. 
But after a couple of days she forgot all about the doll. The kitten 
had been playing with it, and in one, two, three the sawdust had run 
out. What was there to save up after that? The mouth organ had al- 
ready come into high favor by then; why, she could even get notes 
out of it. After that Elvira was all for the mouth organ. 

The old groom taught her a couple of little tunes, polkas which 
he had danced to when he was twenty. He was sixty now and 
couldn’t always remember the rhythm; it isn’t so easy with such 
things when the blood no longer dances in time. But he felt his way 
along gradually, and she sat beside him, on the green bank or on 
the cellar roof among the dandelions, or on the fodder board when 
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autumn began. She was really not hard to teach. It wasn’t long 
before she noticed when he got the time wrong, and said, “No, that’s 
too fast,” or “How you drag it, how you drag it! Look, I’m asleep!” 

When she knew the melodies as near as that, she took the mouth 
organ away from him and played it smoothly and softly, nodding 
to keep time. 

“That’s how it is!” she said proudly, tapping the instrument on her 
knee, as she had also learned to do. 

“Yes, but the tune went up too high there,” he would say, so as 
not to show himself entirely conquered and carried away by un- 
critical enthusiasm. Otherwise it was correct, for she had carried 
the melody in her head. 

“You and your tune!” the disrespectful scholar would cry, the 
dark ringlets dancing about her ears. “I don’t bother about that, I 
don’t; but don’t I keep the time? Listen, don’t I keep the time?” 

So she would play again, and her hair-ribbons would swing like 
captive red butterflies in the evenest two-step time. 

Even the old groom had to yield a bit in his judgment. If he but 
closed his eyes, he could imagine himself standing on the board 
floor in the moonlight long ago at just the moment when girls wait 
and lads choose and things are a bit silent and embarrassed, so that 
the accordion comes out strong and clear, and everyone feels that 
now, now it will begin. 

When Elvira was older, she went to school and taught herself 
dance games on the gravel around the flagstones. When she reached 
the upper school, she stood by the organ singing Our Land, and 
thought: “I’ll go over this when I get home.” For she still had a 
mouth organ; not the old one, of course, for now she had to have a 
bigger and finer instrument. 

She was welcome wherever she came, for she started no end of 
jollity with the stimulus of her dance rhythms. 

After the autumn killing when the farmgirls sat with the big 
chopping-troughs on their knees—it was in the days before mincing 
machines were common—she would step out into the kitchen and 
announce, “Wait now, here comes the chopping march!” With 
that the knives began to gallop more gaily, and if she stopped, there 
would be a cry of, “Keep on, Elvira; then our arms won’t get tired!” 

The drawbridge over the brook could be raised and lowered to 
the Marseillaise, and even the old black dairy horse, which was other- 
wise so untemperamental, was transfigured into a state of pure obliv- 
ion, when Elvira sat on the edge of the stall, and made at least ten 
turns around. 

So she came to be a big girl and continued her progress. Her 
hair was no more fastened over her ears but was gathered in a 
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knotted braid, which had to be worn double, for otherwise it would 
have been too long and would have caught on the apron buttons 
at her waist. Her eyes were as big and sparkled as much as before 
when she laughed, but she walked a trifle more sedately on the road, 
and it was only her haversack that swung out in time with her steps. 
There was a dance and shimmer about her, more deep though more 
furtive than of old—-a sense of vitality and glowing youth. 

But to dances at the cross-roads or on Trinneholm she might go 
no more. Her father had forbidden it: “No, hardly, not with stable- 
boys; youre a little too free and easy.” She didn’t miss it as much 
as one might have thought, for she had always been Elvira of Solia 
Place there anyhow. So much of a proprietor’s daughter she was, 
and an East Gothlander too for that matter, that she knew her 
worth, and knew that this was not her proper background. 

She was confirmed, and next year on her birthday got a little 
piano. What, was that true that we all heard? Yes, a piano it 
was, a shiny black piano, not quite new but still complete in every 
detail. 

It stood in the hall in the place of the old corner sofa, when she 
came down in the morning. It was open; it fairly laughed aloud 
at her, and she sat down dumb with amazement on a stool some dis- 
tance off just to look at it. But her mother went around it in a great 
flurry, brushing the black keys, although it had just been dusted; 
and the maids flitted by at the door of the big pantry, where they 
appeared to be blinded and overawed with delight. Elvira, Elvira 
had a piano! 

So she drew a little nearer and stood and pressed down the keys 
one by one very, cautiously till father came in. She looked at him; 
suddenly she realized that this was hers and stroked her finger over 
the whole keyboard so that a shrill and mighty quiver rang through 
the whole house. 

He said, “Why, what the mischief! Shouldn’t Elvira have a 
piano, when the parson and the manor place—and the rye, the rye 
crop this year —. Elvira!” he commanded, for he was not a little 
set-up just now; “tomorrow you're to go to the precentor and take 
lessons. I mean to have real music in the house; I can afford it.” 

And at the ratepayers’ meeting he had also to defend his course: 
“These womenfolk, these womenfolk! I have two at home, that I 
have, and do you think they’d be satisfied with less than that I 
should buy Elvira a piano? ‘To be sure, she’s musical, that the whole 
parish knows; but the womenfolk in their vanity, how they stick 
together, glory! how they do stick together.” And his fellow-voters 
laughed as do those who are all under the same heavy ferule, and 
there was the usual freemasonry and the old wink of the eye that 
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meant, “Aye, here’s a man that is a man every inch of him.” It’s 
good to agree about something, something of that sort at least, in a 
ratepayers’ meeting. 

Elvira now went to the precentor and learned to play the piano. 
Quietly but completely she forgot the little mouth organ. This new 
instrument stood where it was, she couldn’t take it with her either 
to the stable or the drawbridge. ‘This caused her to become all at 
once a little more superior, and there was now a quite special atmos- 
phere when she played on June evenings before the open window. 
Far over the place, out across the fields and country roads one could 
hear her: sometimes it would be a waltz, a regular boston; then it 
would change to church music. Yes, she was getting on, one could 
perceive. 


Rhythm still throve in her; it rose and fell lke the surf, and 
sometimes as she sat there she felt that now she must jump straight 
up, run out, rush around and fly over the meadows like the swallows, 
or just stand still and sway softly and evenly like the white blossoms 
of the water-clover in the ripple of the waves. Still she sometimes 
turned to and milked the cows, so she wasn’t so superior after all. 
She leaned against the great, calm beasts, as they chewed with such 
dignity, and let the golden-white milk drum with alternate streaks 
into the pail. There was for her even here a song in time with her 
heart, which beat so strongly and steadily, hiding a jubilant rapture, 
something wholly new with the present spring. 


It was simply that Stellan of the manor place had come home 
as a student. They had been together in the communion class, and 
just think! he suddenly remembered it this year, and they had met 
to talk over their old memories. How remarkable! But the old 
memories were really not so many, for which reason they had license 
to make new ones, quite fresh, newly-wakened and golden as linden 
blossoms. Not a week passed that Elvira didn’t get a new one, and 
morning and evening she would call them up before her so as to 
have a good look at them. That was the year she came to sixteen. 

The two went together through the pastures, the spring sighed 
above them, and the cuckoo cailed for them. They went along, 
speaking much of the books he read, of concerts and music; oh, 
especially music. They spoke of what he chose; and he was, as he 
thought a gentleman should be, a bit cavilling and supercilious. “A 
man must impress the womenfolks,” he thought. 

He did, in fact, make a great impression; he made Elvira quite 
shy, she felt herself so inferior all of a sudden. Who was this Kant, 
who was Sibelius, and what was his name again—the one that dwelt 
in the cave of Venus? She walked in silence, pretending to look 
where she set down the new patent leather shoes she now wore on 
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his account. But she must have heard of Chopin? She looked up 
and was really pretty in her gratitude. Yes, Chopin, to be sure 
she knew him! She had seen his name on the precentor’s shelf and 
in a book-shop window; she had heard a couple of words about dark 
flame and passion, but not a note of his music. Oh, she knew Chopin, 
knew him quite well, for that matter! Whatever else she said he 
certainly did not hear, for which one must not blame him. 

She then took up her exercises and scales with desperate energy. 
It was for him! But it wasn’t so easy to progress further. ‘There 
were sO many complications to remember, so many signs, new names 
and puzzling nuances, and the precentor got angry over and over 
again at her playing and told her that it stood still and didn’t im- 
prove any more. At least he couldn’t hear that it did. 

She went about with her eyes hot from the tears she held back. 
But one morning father sat before her in the holiday wagon, for now 
Elvira had to go to town and buy music; she couldn’t be put off with 
less. 

She bought Chopin’s Nocturnes, though she was scared when she 
took a glance at the black swarm on the pages; but have them she 
must. “That’s my only salvation,” she thought as she sat stiff and 
straight against the side of the wagon, holding the roll on her knee. 
“Goodness, how he must despise me!” she thought. “I must learn 
something of all that he talks about.” 

It so happened that there was to be a big entertainment at her 
home about the middle of August, and both Stellan and his parents 
were to be there. He had said, “I suppose I shall hear you play 
then; I haven’t had the pleasure before.” ‘The pleasure,” she 
thought, and concentrated on the phrase, “what would he have pleas- 
ure in hearing?” And in the dark feeling that she should like to 
show him something, something—she selected the passionate Chopin. 
“One must put one’s soul into music;” those were the precentor’s 
words, and that she would now do. 

But her teacher was not exactly pleased with the purchase. “That 
will never do, Elvira,” he said. “It demands, it demands’”—he 
thought of saying something else, but it remained only—‘that re- 
quires something more.” 

“Oh,” said Elvira, “I'll practise then. The precentor may be 
sure I'll make a special effort. I just shall learn it, I must.” 

“Gracious!” thought the precentor as he saw her eyes. “What’s 
behind all this now? How pretty she is!” 

So he gave in, because she had such pleading eyes, eyes it was 
not easy to withstand. 

But over by the door Elvira stopped for a bashful minute when 
she was to go after her first lesson in the new book. 
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“Tt’s—I—I don’t understand. It says—the title,” she finally said 
with a tone of fixed resolution, “what does it mean?” 

“Oh, Nocturnes, that’s what you want to know,” said the pre- 
centor, by no means displeased. “Why, that means night-pieces 
in Swedish. Night-pieces, you see, Elvira. ‘They are choice things.” 

She went home thinking that this was altogether right and in 
order; it was for him she learned it, and he was very choice. She 
went home and was proud, for now she had vanquished the pre- 
centor. It was, however, true that she had been forced to give in a 
little and not take the hardest, the one she considered the choicest 
because it was in five flats. But she hadn’t lowered herself to less 
than four anyway, and they had compromised on Number 10. Lento 
stood over the corner: it was to be played softly. “Softly, softly.” 
She repeated it to herself, but her feet went so swiftly on the road, 
and the blood sang in her, and she grew warm about the ears with 
happiness and excitement. What would he say, what would he 
think? Surprised he would surely be, and happy too, that she could 
play such a piece. Oh, she couldn’t do it yet, but diligence, in that 
she shouldn’t fail. 

She kept to her promise. She shut herself up in the hall and sat 
at the piano morning and evening. First she had to learn the right 
hand, then the left, and finally came the hardest, when they were 
to go together. But they did go. 

She was certain that she didn’t make a mistake of a single note 
when she went to the precentor for her next lesson. She had even 
conquered the deepest bass notes by the help of her exercise book, 
where she had them all written in with an illustration of the key- 
board. So she had it right for good and all. 

But her fingers trembled when she played at the precentor’s. He 
stood beside her the whole time: did he too realize how important 
it was? 

“That’s correct enough,” he said, “but still not correct. We must 
play slowly and yearningly. And put something into it, Elvira, or 
it will be simply dreadful.” 

“Surely,” she said, and made an incredible effort. A wrinkle 
formed between her delicate eyebrows, her hair curled and grew 
damp on her forehead. “Surely,” was all she said to his various 
admonitions. 

Only when he ventured the suggestion that they should try some- 
thing easier, a little waltz of Grieg, for instance—Grieg was very 
famous, very fine, too—she answered with just a “no” and again a 
“no.” Grieg, who had said anything about him? Not Stellan at 
least. No, with Chopin she had begun, and with him she would 
continue. 
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“Just wait, and you'll see. I haven’t practised very much yet; it 
will be better.” 

“Oh, I can hear that you’ve practised,” said the precentor help- 
lessly, “but — ” ; 

There was always a “but,” there was one every lesson; it increased 
till the word seemed to be written in capitals. It frightened Elvira 
a good deal, but still not enough. If she couldn’t get it, she wasn’t 
far off. Elvira of Solia could surely: conquer if she practised. 

“T can’t urge you too much, Elvira,” said the precentor, “to play 
softly and keep the mood; otherwise it will go to smash. ‘This isn’t 
a waltz, Elvira. It is night, the scene is sombre, and the atmosphere 
is full of feeling. Of feeling, you see, Elvira. ‘There are fine folk 
coming tomorrow, and if you play, there mustn’t be a fiasco. ‘They 
understand music, the folks of the manor. If only the governess 
isn’t there; she is the worst. But take it quietly now, Elvira, and 
softly, that’s the main thing.” 

Next day the big shells around the circle on Solia lawn were newly 
washed and shining. ‘There was even a diamond pattern on the 
walk, which Elvira had made with the back of a rake; she wouldn’t 
have trusted anyone else to do it. And there between the borders 
of scalloped sand the guests were now parading in one by one, while 
the carriages turned outside the gate, and the folks from farthest 
away unharnessed their teams in the stable-yard. 

Elvira glinted from behind her parents at the vestibule door. She 
smiled at everyone, courtesied, and shone in a new dress of dotted 
muslin. She had pinned a white gilly flower on her sash. But when 
Stellan jumped out of the droshky, it seemed as if she stood there 
merely to arrange the curtains in the vestibule windows: had the 
band come loose, or the nail, or were they hanging a little crooked? 
But she laid her hand in his, and immediately there came new guests 
to greet; there was no one surely who noticed how red her cheeks 
were. 

The governess was there, sure enough. But Elvira thought, “I 
know it almost by heart, it'll be all right.” For as soon as she saw 
Stellan, a breeze of fresh confidence came over her, and all she had 
been anxious about in solitude was swept away in a breath. It was 
as if her heart had lifted a single time when she first caught sight 
of him, there was just a little leap of rapture, and then it fell into 
an even and jubilant rhythm. Her deep color fell, remaining long- 
est in the tips of her ears, which showed under her dark brown hair. 
They were bright pink and, shimmering against the sunlit panes 
where she stood, were just like coral. 

The evening was passing. ‘The worst of it was that she didn’t 
know when to expect the great test. Would it be their old neighbor 
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of Staffansby who first asked her to play the Marseillaise, or would 
it be the cousins from Vadstena that wanted to dance? 

She glided in and out and was almost a finished hostess in the 
art of giving and taking the necessary compliments. Her father’s 
eyes often followed her. Oh yes, she filled the bill, his Vira of Solia! 

But all of a sudden the governess came up to her, and she felt that 
now it was coming. 

“Can’t we soon have a little something pretty in the musical way?” 
inquired the dreaded one. “What are you studying now; I hear you 
are taking lessons?” 

“Yes,” said Elvira, looking up quite resolutely, for it was so that 
she always concealed her diffidence. “I’m working on Chopin.” 

He for whose sake it had been said caught the words. 

“What a surprise!” he cried, turning over the music. “Not a word 
of this have I heard. Yet I saw you —.” He checked himself, for 
it was nobody’s business that they had been walking together in 
Nycklinge Wood day before yesterday. 

She said nothing, but looked about her in the room. The large 
hall contained many people, buzzing and prattling, and when she had 
played a little while, it wouldn’t make any difference; but at the be- 
ginning, oh, at the beginning they were always silent. With heroic 
decision she sat down on the round embroidered stool. 

Stellan stood beside her. “May I turn for you?” he asked. 

She loéked up and nodded. He then smiled down at her, for he 
thought she looked sweet as she sat there. 

She felt suddenly that now she could play, she heard a rhythm 
surging in her ears, a rhythm that sang within her as with the mighty 
beat of a pendulum, and she laid her hands on the keys. The gov- 
erness sat directly behind her, but that she forgot. She felt that she 
was happy and strong and sure in her hands. She thought she was 
loved. 

What she played she hardly knew; but sad, plaintive, and yearn- 
ing it was not. It was no night, no sombre passion, no tender tears, 
nor was it high-souled and solemn either. It was a peasant dance, a 
song of summer sunrise with a swinging rhythm, that wept but was, 
as a whole, a melancholy without parallel. The girl understood 
nothing of the music, she felt only that a happy heart must dance and 
that such young arms had to give out a vigorous and resonant impact 
to carry the soul along somewhere. The great fault was in that 
overshadowing “but’’ which the precentor had dwelt on, to signify 
that a little Vira of Solia was not suited to a night-piece. But how 
could she help it, who slept with the dew and waked with the swal- 
lows and had no sorrow on earth? The result was a distress and 
an absurdity. 
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The precentor went out on the lawn when he heard her. “I 
thought not, I thought not,” he said to himself over and over, but 
he got no further, for he constantly had to listen to the piano, which 
he could still hear. What didn’t he think? That she should have 
dared, that she should make herself ridiculous, that she should be so 
stubborn and obstinate and deaf to all warnings! 

“Confound it!’ he muttered, throwing his cigar into the autumn 
lilacs, “what will they think of me? But peasants are peasants; they 
never hear what you say. Just follow their own sweet will, that’s 
how they are! Now she’s made a fool of me too, that’s what I get 
for it!” 

Yes, there she sat now and followed her own sweet will. In a 
certain way there was still a sincerity about her which no one under- 
stood, and in all the ludicrousness there was a touching quality which 
no one heard. And above all there was her obstinate pride too, but 
in that she was not alone. On the whole, there were not many who 
judged her, but she felt clearly enough how things were. 

There was he who turned the music; he had been startled, shocked, 
and ashamed for her. ‘There too sat the governess, who compre- 
hended such things; she had perhaps been amused and the opposite, 
but now she only looked down at her own knees. It was very quiet 
in the room. The lady of the manor house saw that something was 
in the wind, saw it mainly but heard, too. When the piece was 
over, she stood behind the piano stool and said, “My dear child, that 
was a little too serious for us, I’m afraid. Try a waltz, that will be 
better!” 

By that time Elvira had already looked up and met a pair of eyes, 
accusing, hard, and pitiless. ‘There was no scorn in them, to be sure, 
but neither was there any sympathy; for both of these the owner 
too young. Now she met a pair that laughed at her a little. And the 
governess’s! And the ladies’! ‘The latter were surprised and a little 
helpless, for no one had understood this kind of music and did they 
need to admit it? 

The old patriarch from Staffansby said, “Let’s have the Marseil- 
laise, Elvira, dear! 'That’s another sort of thing, that!” 

The cousins came up: “That’s fine, of course. But now we want 
to dance.” 

And the old lady of Nyckklinge, who was cleverer and saw more 
than most, tried to console her: “Gracious! Elvira, how nimble you’ve 
got with your fingers by now. They took you along like lark’s 
wings.” 

But Elvira spun around on her stool and turned toward the win- 
dow. At least they shouldn’t see her face. 

It had begun to get dark, lights were brought in, and she rose. 
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She must light the candles in the candlesticks by the piano, she said. 
It didn’t matter that people noticed her. She only wanted to be 
alone a little till the worst was over. In the doorway she met her 
father. She flung back her head. 

“That was a little heavy, that piece,” he said, and passed her. It 
wasn’t her fault, she was still Elvira of Solia; she didn’t faint or die 
because she couldn’t play a night-piece so as to suit the manor folks. 

On the right of the vestibule was a store room, which on such occa- 
sions as this was used as a cloak room, since there was nothing of that 
kind at the old place. The single window, which now stood open, 
faced the apple trees and the garden wall with the long grass, already 
weighed down with dew. Some four-o’clocks shone white in the dusk, 
and there was in the room a suggestion of an old garden’s moist and 
pleasant tang, as well as a slight aroma from the stable, which lay 
on that side. 

On the shelves along one wall lay hats and folded shawls, and as to 
the latter, one perceived from quite a way off that they had lain 
in camphor all summer. Now that it was autumn, the moon would 
shine on them again, while the wagons rolled home through the 
sleeping lowlands. 

From the door-hinge two thick cloaks thumped to the floor, when 
Elvira opened the door, laying themselves down like a crouching 
black bear that guarded the entrance. But on the table lay the 
cousins’ white lace veils, which they knotted over their hair, and she 
sat down there at the end of the table and fingered them. 

But it was so depressing and strange in there! It seemed to her 
that she perceived something approaching her, stealing through the 
garden and sighing in the light curtains. Afraid she wasn’t, but in 
some way she felt that summer was about to die, and for the first 
time she thought that this was her only summer. From afar off 
she heard that the governess was playing, but she couldn’t any longer 
feel a twinge of envy. ‘Two big tears fell on the veil, and she dried 
her eyes with it, not caring what she did. 

But now the precentor likewise came to the store room, after he 
had taken the air sufficiently on the lawn and mixed a little calm 
with his vexation. He was coming for his extra handkerchief, with 
which he cleaned his spectacles. He would need them now, for 
there were calls for a dance inside. If he knew Elvira rightly, she 
would play no more that night, and the governess kept only to the 
classics, as he knew. 

There he saw Elvira sitting there in the dusk, and all his irritation 
vanished. He had no doubt meant to give her a good scolding, but 
however it was, he perceived that it was the people inside that an- 
noyed him. He was immensely annoyed with the whole kit and 
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crew. Still, he had to say something, he thought. ‘Why in the name 
of all goodness did you play so lively, when I begged you, Elvira, 
when I begged you—” 

She muttered very low, for it was terribly disturbing that he should 
see her here in the depths, “Oh now anyway you may believe I could 
play it. Now I’m so unhappy, it would do for five night-pieces as 
well as for one.” 

The precentor went to the window and pulled out his big hand- 
kerchief. He said nothing. He only felt all of a sudden that he 
was three times as old as she. 








Teach Me! 


By CunistTiAn RICcHARDT 
Translated from the Danish by Cuartes Wuarron Stork 


EACH me, stars in beauty, 
T All the joy of duty, 
Never from the path to flee 
Heaven's God hath set for me! 


Teach me, patient flowers, 

T'o wait for summer showers, 

And amid all earthly woe 

To sprout beneath the winter snow! 


Teach me, golden heather, 

Where the sweet larks gather, 

That, though poor, within my breast 
Song may ever find a nest! 


T'cach me, billow army, 
Burdened, well to bear me, 
And. before the light shall cease 
Calm to mirror heaven’s peace! 


Teach me, grove so friendly, 
How to shelter kindly 

All those who in love or wrath 
To my bosom find a path. 


Sun in the western heaven, 
Teach me to sink at even, 

So that from the depths of night 
I may rise new-born in light! 








The Open-Air Museum at Lyngby 
By Kat Unda 


T WAS in the Scandinavian countries that the idea of the open- 
| air museum first was conceived and carried into execution. And 

although the thought of regarding old buildings as museum 
specimens and the park to which these aged homes were retired, upon 
a pension as it were, in the light of a museum, has awakened interest 
far and wide, there exist as yet but few and small open-air museums 
outside the Scandinavian countries. 

Strangely enough! For in almost all countries, where the interest 
in bygone civilizations is alive, there are to be found here and there 
old castles, middle-class mansions, and peasant farmhouses, which, 
either of value as illustrative of architectural progress, or on account 
of their personal or historical associations, have become in a sense 
unconsciously created museums, or in any event objects of interest 
to sightseers. And the step from this state to the collecting of such 
buildings, which have outlived their practical use, in a centrally-lo- 
cated park does not seem so very great in our age, which has so many 
technical appliances at its command. ‘True, it would be wrong to 
move an old building from a locality with which it had strong histor- 
ical bonds; the home of an author or some other famous person, for 
example. But, the world over, there are torn down old buildings 
whose value as historical evidence should have spared them from 
destruction. It is a selected group of such buildings, giving a survey 
of Denmark’s manner of building in diverse regions at different 
periods, which compose the open-air museum at Lyngby. And this 
museum has limited its scope to include only the dwellings of peas- 
ants and fisher-folk, while that at Aarhus, The Old Town, is com- 
posed of old Danish town houses exclusively. 

The museum at Lyngby lies in lovely North S jelland, eight miles 
from the center of Copenhagen, near the lake Fureséen and J wgers- 
borg deer park. An excursion there will be a combination of an 
outing to the woods and a museum visit. We go about in the beau- 
tiful park and pay visits to the characteristic groups of venerable 
houses, which have made the journey hither not only from the Den- 
mark of the present day, but also from South Slesvig and Skane, 
districts once under Danish rule. 

In the old buildings of the museum park everything is as complete 
and lifelike as if the rooms had just been quitted by their occupants. 
The furniture and smaller articles are in their accustomed places; 
the kitchen has its kettles on the hearth, and the brighly polished 
household utensils gleam on shelves and tables. Yes, even in the 
outhouses we encounter the ancient implements; heavy, old-fash- 
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ioned wooden plows on wheels, 
harrows with wooden teeth, 
wooden shovels, and many 
other implements, having to 
use which would be torture to 
the modern farmer. But it is 
people of a modern day who 
now move about in these old 
houses, Danish men and wo- 
men whose ancestors perhaps 
lived in the low-ceilinged rooms 
and guided the antiquated [Ai 
plows. There are tourists also {yer 
from every corner of the earth, = .yggpy) 
who here for the first time make D ewe 
the acquaintance of an open- ie ae 
air museum, the most entertain- ,a—_—_—i——n 

ing and illustrative form of an 
historical repository. And these 
foreign guests are often heard 
to remark that such museums 
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ought to be created in their own 
homelands. 


But it is not alone the ancient 
buildings that bear witness of 
the past. In the museum park 
we come across examples of 
various old earthworks, hedges, 
and dikes, old wells, old-fash- 
ioned formal gardens, and 
plants that in the olden times 
played a r6le in the art of heal- 
ing or the housekeeper’s kitch- 
en. Here we encounter an an- 
cient mile-post, there a row of 
ornate vases of the rococo 
period, or garden statuary of 
the eighteenth century. By the 
mill brook below the hill, on 
whose top the old windmill with 
its arms crossed towers against 
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village meeting place where assizes were held, a tingsted or folk- 
moot, a circle of rude fieldstones around a linden tree, whose broad, 
close crown offered shelter to those who, sitting on the stones (the 
most primitive form of chairs), discussed the public weal and judged 
of law and justice. 

Not far from the tingsted the slope forms a natural amphitheatre, 
and here on the summer’s festival days, the directors arrange his- 
torical tableaux for the museum’s guests. Old-fashioned folk-dances 
are shown, executed by men and women in ancient folk costumes. 
Even the medieval miracle play, translated into Danish from the 
ponderous monkish Latin, has been revived. There is the play about 
the Danish Duke Knud, who, in spite of his heroic and victorious 
battles with the enemies of his country, is murdered treacherously 
in 1131 by the jealous Prince Magnus. 

There is much more life in an open-air museum than in the his- 
torical museum proper, where objects have been torn from their 
natural surroundings and connections, and immured behind show- 
cases or marked off with ropes. Only one thing is lacking in the 
old homes, in the museum park; the ancient occupants who once 
lived in these rooms and handled the antiquated implements. But 
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more than a hundred years have gone by since they found their silent 
graves in the peaceful village churchyard, remote from the place 
where their former homes now are being visited by the many tourists 
and a museum-interested public. But it is as if their spirits still 
hovered in the old rooms. The modern visitor involuntarily feels 
the demand for reverence. Quietly observing, he wanders about; no 
indiscreet hand disturbs the order as left by the tenants of long 
ago or dares to deface the venerable walls with the hideous custom 
of inscribing a name and date. 

The old inhabitants rest in the village churchyard, but the open- 
air museum at Lyngby also has a grave. ‘The ashes of the museum’s 
founder and its director for many years, Bernhard Olsen, are buried 
here, in accordance with his wishes, in a quiet spot where an oak en- 
folds the aged, straw-thatched buildings. Here, where he worked 
during his lifetime, he wished to rest in death. 

Bernhard Olsen founded two important museums in Denmark’s 
capital: First, the Danish Folk Museum in 1885, whose purpose it 
was to give a picture of Denmark’s material culture from 1660, the 
year absolutism was introduced in the land, to the days of our grand- 
parents, while the older National Museum is engaged only in the cul- 
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tural development of the earlier periods, particularly that of an- 
tiquity and the Middle Ages. 

In the Danish Folk Museum, Bernhard Olsen was not content to 
follow the prevailing manner of displaying museum pieces. He in- 
troduced there the new principle of re-creating the interiors of by- 
gone periods, by purchasing old bourgeois and peasant houses with 
furniture and furnishings, ceiling, walls, and floor, and re-erecting 
them in his museum quite as they formerly had stood out in the coun- 
try. But even this did not satisfy him. Just as he had moved the 
rooms, he wished to move the buildings themselves, to fashion a mu- 
seum of old houses, chosen in accordance with a definite plan, so 
that the buildings as a whole would show the development of the 
older Danish house from the primitive to the fully developed type. 

His plan was accomplished in the summer of 1901 when the mu- 
seum at Lyngby was opened. It has grown considerably since then 
and continues to expand year by year. 

Bernhard Olsen possessed excellent qualifications for carrying out 
his project. He was born in 1836 in a humble home in Copenhagen. 
A part of his childhood was spent in the country among peasants, at 
a time when so much of the old and inherited was still adhered to in 
the Danish peasant class. Here he had the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the vigorous remnants of the culture that he in after 
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years was to occupy himself with as leader of a museum. Later he 
worked as designer, took part in the Danish-German war of 1864 
and became a lieutenant. His energy and ability paved the way for 
him. For several years he was director of the world-renowned 
amusement establishment, ‘Tivoli, and he founded Copenhagen’s 
Panoptikon. It will be seen that he was a mature and experienced 
man when, in consultation with the director of the National Museum, 
he founded the Danish Folk Museum, which later developed an off- 
shoot in the open-air museum at Lyngby. He directed these insti- 
tutions with a firm hand until, a few years before his death in 1922, 
they were transferred to the state. But he spoke modestly of his life- 
work. “I have only created a skeleton, you others must give it flesh 
and blood,” he said the last time the writer visited him shortly before 
his death. 

As before said, it was Bernhard Olsen’s plan to let the open-air 
museum with its different buildings illustrate the development of 
Danish rural architecture through the centuries. And this could be 
done because no one had been so conservative and held so strictly to 
the inherited as the Danish peasantry, until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when legislation had brought about the agricul- 
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tural reforms. An old Danish farmhouse, perhaps only one or two 
hundred years old, could bear witness in many respects to building 
conditions of a much older period, even going back to antiquity. His- 
torical studies and archeological excavations of building sites from 
the iron age have proved the correctness of this theory. 

A building like the Ostenfeld house, erected in South Slesvig in 
1685 (but in our day obliged to make the iourney to the museum) 
shows an ancient form of construction. Although built for South 
Jutland peasants centuries after the Viking Age, it still gives a 
graphic impression of a yeoman’s dwelling in the era of the sagas. 
The great hall of the Ostenfeld far mstead, a huge room, where men 
and animals lived together without partition walls, calls to mind the 
hall of saga times. In both instances the fire burned on an open hearth 
in the center of the floor, and its flickering light lit up the seats about 
the fire and reached out to the massive oaken pillars and the smoked 
and sooty ceiling beams. 


If we follow the directions of the museum guide-book we go from 
this primitive dwelling, without partitions into rooms, to the charac- 
teristic house from the Faroes. ‘The “Faroe House” is another link 
in the history of the evolution of the dwelling house. Here a cross- 
wall divides the room for the animals from that of the human inhab- 
itants, and the hearth has been drawn back against a wall. But the 
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chimney has not yet been invented, and the smoke from the fireplace 
must go out through the smoke-hole in the ceiling, which also is the 
room’s only source of light. Windows in the side walls are unknown 
as yet. A closer approach to the present is the farmhouse from Hal- 
land. Here there is introduced a masonry fireplace with a chimney- 
top, and as a substitute for the smoke-hole the window has come into 
existence, but its place is still up in the roof, and of its original place 
our word window even now bears witness. 

By making a tour through the houses one can follow the history of 
the development of building. Other old houses show us the differ- 
ence between the homes on the lean and the fat acres, and the dif- 
ferentiated types from the different regions. From well-wooded 
tracts there are buildings constructed entirely of timber, or with mas- 
sive frame-work of oak. From the forestless coast regions by the 
harsh Western ocean, we see masonry houses or those with slender 
framework and clay-plastered walls. Every building in the museum 
has something to tell of its native place and its period. 

Collectively the museum forms an old-fashioned country village, 
but a village of an unusual kind, created as it is to serve as a monu- 
ment to the bygone rural.population of Denmark. Going about 
among the straw-thatched houses and the idyllic gardens, we forget 
that we are in a museum. It is an excursion into the past itself. 
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A Winter Night 


By Hans AANRUD 


Translated from the Norwegian by ANpvERs OrBeck 


HE MOON hung thin and crescent some distance above the 
T tores sky line in the east, and threw a sickly yellowish sheen 

over the snow decked valley. It just managed to spread over 
the eastern sky a subdued light and no more; towards the north and 
west the stars glittered against the blue background, and their shim- 
mering light flickered and sparkled over the cold snow and the 
feathery rime-fringes in the trees. ‘Toward the south the sides of 
the valley crept close together and shut out the moonlight completely ; 
it was out yonder, one might well surmise, that the very darkness 
had its beginning. ‘Towards the north the valley spread out again 
into a sandy spruce-forested plain, and far above it—far, far away 
where the sides of the valley again crept together—a north star 
flickered faintly. Out of the southern darkness came the highway, 
winding itself past hill and mountain, it too a glittering white, 
recognizable only by the blue shadows cast by the high snow-banked 
walls. Suddenly it swung far out to get past a hill which thrust itself 
out farther than the rest, sloping straight down to the river, passed 
by a farm gate, whence a still narrower bypath crept up obliquely 
and turned off into a clump of trees, swung in again for a consider- 
able stretch, suddenly made a bee line for the spruce plain, and 
disappeared through a little dark gap into the forest. 

In the homes on either side of the valley could be seen lights in 
the windows, usually in two windows in each case, each house thus, 
as it were, looking out over the valley with two eyes, more often than 
not reddish uncertain flickering lights—coming no doubt from the 
fires on the ingles. 

In the house on the hillside above the gate, farther forward than 
the others, there was a light in only one window—a steady white 
light. 

It was quite still; not the slightest breath of air, not a sound; only 
now and then a short sharp report, as the ice cracked in the biting 
cold, or a muffled boom, as a door on one of the farms slammed shut. 

In the stillness could be heard a creaking, scarcely audible, in the 
little grove of trees, whence the narrow path issued forth, a steady 
measured creaking as of footsteps. It served only to magnify the 
stillness. Everything, as it were, seemed to be listening to catch 
each sound—the only sign of life. It increased, grew louder, sounded 
unmistakably like footsteps; and this sound, the only sound abroad, 
seemed to fill the whole valley. 

From the grove of trees emerged a faint shadow weaving back 
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and forth over the shining snow. All at once it came to a stop, the 
sounds ceased, and a man could be made out pausing a moment on 
the very border line between the shadow cast by the forest and the 
pale light of the moon. It was only for a moment that he paused; 
as he looked about, his head bent over. ‘Then he stepped forward 
again; it appeared almost as if he shuddered the moment he heard 
the creaking underneath his foot. He hurried on, but his pace was 
no longer measured; there was something faltering, something uncer- 
tain, in his gait, as if something pained him every time he put his 
foot down. He swerved close to one of the gateposts, and turned 
his head quickly to both sides, as he ventured the last hesitant step 
and emerged on the highway. Again he glanced to either side, his 
head bent down, crossed the road to the outer edge, and peered over. 
There was a sheer drop from the projecting hillside on either side 
straight down to the river, which ran through the ravine below, and 
the abyss was dark beneath him. 

He looked down. Directly below he made out a huge dark pit. 
The rapids had not entirely frozen over, and up from the depths 
rose faint plaintive-sounding gurgles. 

He paused thus a moment, then bent over, placing his hands in 
the snow on the outermost stone to brace himself, and cocked his 
ear as if to listen. He leaned farther and farther over; there seemed 
to be something drawing him on. 

Suddenly he gave a thrust with both hands and landed on the 
upper side of the highway, threw his head back, and stood erect, a 


tall, slender, resilient figure. ‘The light fell on his beardless, sharply 
featured face. 


It was terribly pale. 

One moment he stood thus, then as suddenly roused himself and 
shuddered as he pressed his arm against his body and felt something 
underneath his coat. ‘Then he turned his face upward, as if in defi- 
ance, and started hurriedly up the road northward. 

The moon had risen higher and had dimmed the uncertain and 
fitful light of the stars. These stars seemed now but quiet, pale points 
of light in the bright sky, and the lone star in the north was no 
more than visible over the distant hill tops, a faint, flickering band 
of light. 

His shadow had now become definite. At first it lengthened and 
shortened against the high embankments of snow along the road as 
he swung around the turn. Then when the highway made straight 
for the moor it preceded him evenly, with just a little jerk at every 
step he took. 

The man still continued to hold his head high. His steps grew 
faster and faster; he all but ran over the level highway. His eye was 
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glued to the dark opening where the highway led into the forest. It 
grew larger and larger as he proceeded, and unconsciously his steps 
increased. ‘Then all of a sudden he had reached it, his shadow 
disappeared, he leaned forward again, paused, and listened intently. 

Not a sound. Only the deep echo of a hound baying far away. 

He started walking again, but there was something of alert anxiety 
in his gait. 

There was in the forest a peculiar blend of darkness and light, 
alternating, confusing, murky chasms underneath the frost-decked 
firs, elongated dark shadows stretching across the road, and then 
of a sudden a glittering moonbeam. ‘The same over and over again 
the length of the long flat moor, across which the road cut its narrow 
way on and on as if there were no end to it. 

Here and there a snow fringe dislodged itself from a branch, and 
gathering others as it fell drifted down like cold blinking flakes, and 
set the quiet light aquiver. 

Then unconsciously he paused, his foot half raised, held his breath, 
and looked about. 

But there was no sign of life visible. Only the suspicious track 
of a fox that had doggedly held to the road and crossed it several 
times. 

But after such a pause he stepped off even more warily than before, 
as though he were afraid lest the creaking underfoot set the whole 
forest a drizzling. 

He walked and walked interminably. 

Then suddenly the highway swung to one side, a light opening 
appeared, and the moor had come to an end. 

He paused and leaned forward to listen again. No. 

He straightened up and looked around. He remained thus for 
some time. ‘Then suddenly a shudder ran through him. He bent 
forward again and listened. 

The faint cracked tinkle of a frozen bell reached the forest inter- 
mittently. ‘The sounds came fitfully as from some one driving slowly. 

He stood still and listened. 'The tinkle grew louder and less fitful; 
the driver had gone over into a trot. 

He turned about and walked slowly back over the moor. 


Around the turn in the road and across the short stretch in front 
of the moor appeared a little shaggy horse, bobbing up and down 
in a slow trot, and swaying loosely in the thills. Down over his 
eyes hung a crop of shaggy mane, and his mouth and hairy sides 
were covered with frost. All around him a cloud of steam. Every 
time he haltingly set his forefeet down, the tiny bell attached to the 
collar gave a few faint tinkles, dull and frozen. 
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He was hitched to a long sleigh loaded with city wares. The steel 
runners whined and sent the sparks flying at every jerk. 

On the forepart of the load sat a man, a horse blanket wrapped 
about his feet, his cap pulled down over his ears. He swayed back 
and forth, his head dangling loosely forward, his full rime-frosted 
beard pressed tightly in against his coat. One might have thought 
he was asleep, but now and again he gave the loose reins a jerk, and 
stuck his mittened hands in turn underneath his coat. 

They proceeded slowly over the plain, slackened their pace little 
by little, and went into a walk as the road entered the forest. 

The man looked up, gave a jerk as if to pull up, but bethought 
himself, and his head fell forward again. 

Thus they continued for a long time over the moor. 

Suddenly the driver looked up—the horse had come to a stop. 

He brushed his cap back, ran his mittens over his frosty eyebrows, 
and fixed a pair of innocent blue eyes on a man forced up against 
the edge of the road. 

The horse too stood with his head bent over to the side of the man. 

It was quite still for a moment. No one stirred. 

“Ts it you, Even?” the man on the sleigh finally asked. 

He did not answer. 

“But isn’t it you, Even?” 

“<7 

The answer sounded hesitant as if it came from some inner depth. 

“Are you going north or south?” 

“South.” 

The man on the sleigh edged over a bit. 

“You might as well climb up?” 

“T suppose so.” 

Slowly he took his seat astride the load behind him. They fussed 
a bit before they were finally settled. ‘Then there was a jerk on 
the reins, and the horse ambled off again. 

They rode on for some time. No one said anything. Finally he 
in front turned his head a bit. 

“Tt’s so queer in this moonlight,” he said, “I really was frightened 
when I spied you. It struck me, you were so pale—you actually 
looked like a ghost.” 

He held his head half turned as if he expected an answer. No 
answer came. Half surprised he turned his head forward again. 

Not a word was spoken. All was still as they ambled slowly 
onward over the long level moor, now in moonlight, now in shadow. 


The moon began to descend in the west. One by one the lights 
in the windows on both sides of the valley died away and finally 
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flickered out. A weird air of desolation crept over the valley. Only 
the gaard on the hillside, where the little bypath went up, still gazed 
out over the valley with its steady monotonous eye that never blinked. 

This light came from a lamp hung suspended from the ceiling by 
a long steel wire, which threw its sheen in radiating circles, but so 
faintly that darkness peered out of every corner of the room. Most 
brightly it shone on the massive white-scoured wood table, which 
stood directly beneath it, and the white dial on the tall clock, which 
stood opposite. There was no fire in the room; the ingle was dark. 
But a genial warmth issued from the great kitchen oven which loomed 
up dark near the hearth. 

On one end of the table white linens lay spread out, and on either 
side of a corner two women sat sewing. 

One of them was elderly, somewhat plump and short waisted, with 
a broad face and definite well formed features. She wore a pair of 
heavy spectacles with brass bows and a cord round her neck outside 
her apron, but they were pushed so far forward on her nose that 
she had to raise her head now and then to see her sewing properly; 
and as she did so she displayed a pair of quiet blue eyes. 

The other was young, but tall and comely. There was something 
mature in everything about her—her coarse-cut features, her strange 
firmly-set, steel-blue eyes, her broad powerful mouth, and her large 
bosom which seemed almost too large for her narrow body. Her hair 
was light and straight, but she hardly impressed one as a blond; 
there appeared at her neck a darker hue which ran like a subdued 
shadow over her entire face and appeared again on her arms under- 
neath her sleeves, almost downy, all the way down to her little hand, 
tanned and firm, which worked with the seam a little uncertainly. 

It was quite still; none of them spoke. The large clock sounded 
forth its even, monotonous tick, while the little second hand on the 
lower part of the dial moved round and round like a faint shadow. 
Now and then the crash linen sang forth as they ran their needles 
over it to mark a hem. 

The older woman once in a while looked up over her spectacles 
at the other, as if she had in mind to say something, but lowered 
her head again when she did not catch her eye. 

And the clock ticked, and the needles sang again. 

“You are so quiet and preoccupied today, Karine,” the older 
woman finally remarked without looking up. 

There was no answer. 

“Well, it’s not to be wondered at either, I’m sure, if strange ideas 
suggest themselves when one is sewing on one’s bridal outfit. I can 
still remember well enough how it was with me.” 
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Karine bent her head still more over her sewing, until the old 
woman could see only the very top of her forehead, and a deep red 
creeping up to the very roots of her hair. : 

“Ah, yes, it seems queer to enter the new life,” she continued, “but 
you'll see, we'll all be happy together. You and I'll manage to 
get along all right, and a kinder husband it would be hard to find. 
Niels is so straightforward and so trusting.” 

Karine did not answer, and there was a pause. 

“And a good living you'll have too,” the old woman continued; 
“Niels is to take over the farm in the spring.” 

All was quiet again for some time. 

“T wonder what’s become of Even tonight?” she continued. 

Karine suddenly turned her head, shot a brief glance at the door, 
and quite as suddenly bent down over her sewing again. 

“Ah, yes, Even! There seems to be different stuff in him -" 
in Niels. No one would believe they were brothers. Oh, Karine— 

There crept into the old woman’s voice a tone of familiarity. Kc or 
the first time Karine looked up, and the old woman puzzled a bit 
at the strange vacant expression on her face. 

“Yes?” 

“They say that Even was over your way now and again this fall. 
Did you hear anything about it?” 

“No. 

“T imagine it’s your sister he has in mind. She is to have the gaard, 
I hear. Do you think she’d take him?” 

Karine stared vacantly straight ahead and did not answer. 

“Didn’t you hear what I was saying?” 

“IT suppose so, if father is willing.” 

Karine was again bent over her sewing. ‘The old woman eyed her 
a moment, thrust out her lower lip deprecatingly, and bent over her 
sewing likewise. 

“Niels is certainly making a stay of it in town. But surely he'll 
be here this side of midnight.” 

No answer. 

“You'll see, he has forgotten,” she resumed a little later, “that he’s 
to be married in three days. We'll have to unload in the gray dawn 
tomorrow if we are to get everything in readiness.” 

Another pause. 

“Oh, he hasn’t really forgotten,—I don’t mean that,—but he is so 
shy he won’t admit there is any need to hurry home. He would 
hardly have brought himself to the point of proposing to you either 
if your father had not come in opportunely and thus enabled me to 
help him on with it.” 

Still another pause. 
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“But, you'll see, he'll not long remain so shy after you’re once 
married.” 

Then all was still again. ‘The sewing buzzed, the clock ticked, the 
second hand glided like a shadow round the white dial. 

Suddenly Karine ceased working her fingers. She did not move 
her head, but she seemed to listen with her eyes. Her fingers went 
to work again faster than ever, and again her eyes listened. She 
bit her lips together, her head sank even lower, and her fingers worked 
nervously. 

A moment later the old woman raised her head, pushed her kerchief 
back behind her ears, and listened. ‘The creaking of quick but uneven 
footsteps could be plainly heard in the road just outside the window. 

“That must be Even,” she said. 

The steps slackened as they approached the house, were lost to 
the ear for a moment outside the hall door, then entered the hall 
heavily. 

The latch was raised warily. 

Both women looked towards the door almost wholly shrouded in 
darkness. 

Karine’s eye caught the lower part of a face,—he appeared curi- 
ously short as he turned his face down while he entered. 

The old woman did not have time to look. A shrill, piercing cry 
from Karine, as if in blended joy and pain, startled her. 

And the old woman too cried out. 

“In Jesus’ name, how you frightened me, Karine! What is it?” 

“TI pricked my finger.” 

A few drops of blood had spotted the white linen, and she put 
her finger in her mouth and nursed it. 

Kven immediately crossed the floor, spread his mittens leisurely 
over the stove pipe, and took a seat on a low bench in the dark 
corner between the wall and the stove, directly behind his mother 
and directly opposite Karine. 

“Have you been out walking, Even?” the mother asked after a 
pause. 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t you want something to eat? 'There’s food in the cupboard.” 

“No. 

Between each question and answer there was a pause, broken only 
by the swish of the sewing and the ticking of the clock. 

“Ts it cold out tonight?” 

“Yes.” 

“You didn’t see anything of Niels?” 

She received no answer, nor did she seem to expect any, for she 
did not repeat her question. 
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“Well, you might as well go to bed, Even,” she suggested after 
a longer pause. “We'll sit up and wait for Niels.” 


The time went so slowly, so slowly. There the three of them sat 
in a row, and no one stirred or said anything. Karine’s hands had 
fallen idly in her lap, and now the mother’s did likewise. The lamp 
burned quietly and evenly without a flicker; only the wee little hand 
crept round and round, still as a shadow, endlessly. 

Suddenly a shudder ran through the old woman. She stirred, gave 
her stool a jerk unconsciously, as if to get it out of the line between 
the two, but gave it up, moved once or twice nervously on her chair, 
turned her head and looked towards Even, but gave that up too. 
She sat quietly for a moment, then fidgeted still more nervously 
on her chair, and looked about uneasily. 

“Such a terror seized me, Karine, when you cried out,” she re- 
marked. “And it’s so dark here, too.” 

She pulled herself together and rose to turn up the lamp. Then 
she went over to the cupboard drawer to get a candle, placed it on 
the table, but did not light it. She sat down again. 

“T can’t understand what’s come over me,” she ventured after a 
bit; “it seems so far to the wall.” 

All was still again for a long time. 'The hands of the clock crept 
round. 

“But shouldn’t Niels be coming soon?” 

She sank down again. It seemed almost as if the words echoed 
and reéchoed in the room for a long time afterwards. 

“Shouldn’t Niels be coming soon? Shouldn’t Niels be coming 
soon?” 

It seemed to her as if the faint tick of the clock echoed the question; 
as if the quick heavings of Karine’s bosom, which rose and fell 
staccato-like with every breath, rephrased it; as if she heard herself 
repeat it again and again, only more faintly, more faintly. 

“For heaven’s sake, talk to me!” she suddenly cried out. “Here 
you sit, both of you, as though you were dead!” 

There was no answer. A short deathlike stillness. 

All at once she pushed her chair into the center of the floor, but 
remained seated, that she might see them both. She stared at them 
in turn; they turned their faces down. 'To one side sat Karine, her 
lips tightly pressed together, her slightly prominent cheek bones 
flushed a deep red. Over in the dark she glimpsed Even’s face, so 
dreadfully pale. 

She rose, steadied her shaking hands for a moment on the back of 
the chair, leaned her upper body forward, and seemed to glide back- 
wards to the wall. Her eyes went from one to the other, her lips 
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moved as if she wanted to cry out, but no sound came. 

There was a deathly stillness. 

She slipped forward again towards the table. 

“Even, come here!” 

He got up, came slowly across the floor, but did not look up. 

She faced about nervously, as if afraid to turn her back to Karine, 
and thrust her face close to his. 

“Will Niels ever come home?” It was scarcely more than a piercing 
whisper. 

To him it seemed that he had received a blow on his neck as she 
uttered the words. He fell down on his knees, and struck the table 
with his forehead. 

The old woman turned about and faced: Karine. 

“And you have known it?” 

He lifted his head and cried out in anguish. 

“No, mother, Karine has known nothing!” 

Karine shook so violently that even her chair trembled. 

“T have wished it.” 

The old mother sank down on her chair. Even lay with his fore- 
head against the table. Karine had slipped down on the floor and 
rested her head against the edge of her stool. 

The stillness of death was there—only the clock ticked, and the 
tiny hand crept round like a shadow. 


Sunset in the Pacific 





By Marerr SIxTENDOTTER WOHLFAHRT 


O-NIGHT the sun set in a gorgeous blaze 
T Of color. The whole west was burning. 
Over the water lay a rainbow-colored haze. 
I gazed enthralled—and yet my heart was yearning 
For a cold Northern sky, gloomy and bleak, 
A pale sun setting in a yellowish glimmer, 
Leaving at the horizon but a streak 
Of swiftly fading opal shimmer. 






But tell me, dear, how can it be? 
How can one look at splendor and yet long to see 
The bleakness of a Swedish sunset in November? 


Kolaryd Farm 


By Astriv Exrencron Kippe 


Translated from the Danish by Lipa Sison1 Hanson 


HAVE OFTEN thought it strange, 

even in a way unfair to me, that 
while during my whole life I have wished 
in vain to be permitted some day to see a 
I’ata Morgana—this delicate and fairy- 
like mirage of distant, always beautiful 
places—I have several 
haunted by visions 


times been 
of dismal events 
which were going to take place many 
years later, or by phantoms of terrors 
long past. I was never able to under- 
stand why just I was destined to be a 
witness to these weird happenings. 

I have met these phantoms or omens 
of foul deeds on lonely paths in the 
dense forests; I have approached them 
as I would something living and tan- 
gible, seeing them in the parched wild- 
erness between tu’ts of juniper and 
the black thujas. I have seen them slide 
past me in the motionless dead lakes, 
far up in the mountains. 

Let me tell you something which hap- 
pened to me when I was still young 
enough to want to understand these ap- 
paritions and solve enigmas which in 
later years I realized are not meant ever 
to be solved on this earth. 

I was at the time twenty-eight years 
old and had just established myself as 
a lawyer in Laholm in Halland, after 
having lost the last one of those who 
were dear to me, and thus being left quite 
alone in this world. I had chosen this 
little desolate town because I no longer 
wanted human now that all 
were strangers to me, while my financial 
situation was such as to make me inde- 
pendent of any patronage. 

One day toward the end of August, 
when I had been in this town for about 
a year, the thought came to me to take 
a short vacation as other people did. Not 
because I had been burdened with other 


society, 


work than that which my brooding and 
morbid mind laid upon me daily, but 
rather as an excuse to spend a month 
or so in a still greater solitude than the 
small town with its thousand inhabitants 
could offer me. So I decided to start for 
a remote inn situated in the Klarely 
valley, in a part of the country not yet 
overrun by the railway, where the means 
of communication consisted in a small 
boat starting at Edebiack station and 
reaching Svartbacka inn on the border 
of Dalecarlia after a ten hour journey. 

I had to start at once, knowing that 
the Klarelv usually dried out towards 
the end of August, or at least became 
so shallow that all traffic had to stop; in 
this case one had to travel through the 
narrow valley slowly and laboriously by 
cariole, using horses in relays. 

I arrived late in the evening of a mild, 
damp day in this the last month of sum- 
mer, and found the inn to be a spacious 
but somber looking wooden building; 
the heavy beams of the walls were of 
the color of a well seasoned meerschaum 
pipe, and seemed as old as the pine for- 
est which closely surrounded the house. 

There were no other guests in this 
bleak and solitary place. I was re- 
ceived by the proprietress, a youngish 
looking widow with thick, curly hair and 
a pair of sharp but honest eyes. Drag- 
ging at her skirts was a charming little 
girl, five or six years old, as light as 
a fairy, bashfully crossing and_twist- 
ing her long bare legs under her short, 
light blue cotton dress. 

In the course of the evening, however, 
this little fairylike creature lost so much 
of her bashfulness that she able 
to show me the old garden whose rust- 
green pine trees with their tufted, wav- 
ing tops went way down to the river 
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and seemed to be merely forerunners of 
the tall mountain forest on the other side 
of the road. 

My expectations concerning the place 
of my choice were not disappointed—on 
the contrary, they were greatly exceeded. 
I found here an inexhaustible, hidden 
world of untold solitude and_ secret 
beauty; every day I enjoyed wandering 
through regions which were not only 
strange to me, but whose paths seemed 
to have been forgotten and deserted by 
human feet through centuries. <A for- 
est world, still as death, without the 
singing of birds or the blows of an axe 
—no stroke of an oar, no whistling of a 
lumberman was heard from the river 
which already had become too shallow 
to allow any transportation of pine trees 
or other lumber. 

No matter how brightly the morning 
started, with long spears of sunshine 
over the steel-blue spirals of the river— 
the moment I had left the narrow high- 
way and had passed under the black 
fir portals of the forest it was as if I 
entered the mysterious shadow-realm of 
a distant, unknown planet, in which I 
was quite alone, without any hope of 
meeting a fellow-being. 

About three weeks after my arrival 
at Svartbacka I returned one evening at 
sunset from a day’s wandering in the 
forests on the other side of the river. It 
had been a damp and sultry day without 
real rain, but with the continuous mois- 
ture spinning its gray web round every- 
thing and dimming all outlines. Although 
there were no clouds, the thunder made 
its nearness felt like an evil spirit; even 
the big silent wild birds in the forest had 
several times startled me by suddenly 
and nervously flitting from one pine to 
another. 

And yet, when after my lonely supper 
in the big dining-room I leaned out of 
the window, inhaling the sweet aroma 
of the wild apples and the somewhat 
sickening, incense-like breath of the 
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birches, a gentle calmness seemed to 
reign everywhere. 

I felt tired after my long roaming, and 
was just planning to go to bed when 
somebody knocked at the door to the 
hall. 

I opened it and found the blond lit- 
tle girl outside, curtsying in her short 
blue skirt. 

“There is a man who wants to speak 
to you, uncle,’ she said timidly and 
slipped away like a squirrel. 

Naturally, I was astonished to hear 
that somebody should think of seeking 
me here, in this strange place; but my 
astonishment was to become still greater. 

The man who had asked for me was 
standing below the stone stairway in 
the now almost dark yard. He was a 
tall, robust fellow with a hard and rigid 
face that reminded me of the carvings 
in old church pews. He wore a heavy 
gray suit of the kind generally worn by 
people in these regions, the so-called 
“gray peasants.” On his feet he had a 
pair of boots reaching to his knees. Near 
him stood an old cariole before which 
was a heavy horse quite out of proportion 
to the vehicle. 

Before I had time to ask the man what 
he wanted, he revealed his errand. 

He was to ask me to go with him to a 
farm in the woods on the other side of 
the river, the master of which was an- 
xious to speak to me as the only lawyer 
in that part of the country. 

Surprised, I asked him how he knew 
that I was a lawyer. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “‘Master 
sent me,” he answered shortly and sul- 
lenly. 

I asked him why his master had not 
come himself and if his conference with 
me could not be postponed until the next 
day, as it was already late. 

Again he shrugged his shoulders. 

“T hardly think master will last that 
long,” he said; “he is mighty ill.” 

I reflected for a moment. As before 
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said, I felt unspeakably tired, and the 
very air, sultry as it was, seemed to 
weigh on my limbs as heavily as lead. 

“Tell him that I shall come to him 
early tomorrow morning,” I promised; 
“and give me exact directions about the 
location of the farm and the nearest way 
to it.” 

The fellow now gave me a very minute 
description of the way, which, to be sure, 
seemed rather complicated to me; but as 
I learned that there were no other farms 
nearby which I could mistake for the 
right one, and as, moreover, I had to 
turn to the right at every branching of 
the path, I told myself that I could cer- 
tainly find my way. 

The man then lifted his cap sulkily, 
mounted the cariole with one long step, 
and rumbled out of the yard. 

I went to bed at once, after having 
asked my landlady to awaken me early 
next morning. 

But I could not sleep. I was constantly 
kept awake, now by one sound, now by 
another, either from the garden or from 
the beams in the walls around me. It 
seemed as if the old farm were stretching 
all its joints throughout the night, sigh- 
ing over its palsied limbs. 

But also my own thoughts were keep- 
ing me awake. Time after time I had to 
think of the dying man who perhaps was 
just at the moment groaning with pain 
and worry, counting the hours before my 
arrival. 

What did he want of me? And how 
had he found out that I was here? 

And suddenly it became clear to me 
that I had to set out at once without de- 
lay. Had I any right to be resting in 
my bed when a dying man had called 
me? Whatever he had to tell me, it was 
his plainly stated wish that I and none 
other was to hear it, even though perhaps 
I should not be able to help him. 

I dressed quickly, opened the window, 
and slid down to the ground. 

The night was as silent as the day had 
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been. No breath of wind stirred the 
pine tufts. The moon was not out, still 
it was so light that I could easily see ey- 
erything around me. 

I reached the ferry on the river, gave 
a call through my hollowed hands to the 
old ferryman, and at once saw that white- 
bearded Charon appear on the opposite 
shore and start the boat. 

Five minutes later I had reached the 
narrow, stony road which was said to 
go over the mountain to the farm in 
question. 

Strange to say, I had never before 
been on this road. The ferryman whom 
I had tried to sound about the farm, an- 
swered me that he did not know it. He 
had come from Olsater ferry farther 
down the river only a short time ago. 

It was almost inconceivable that a ve- 
hicle, no matter how small, would be able 
to make its way on this path, through 
the dense forest; for the path was so 
narrow and hard to travel that at each 
step I felt the fir trees rustle as they 
closed behind me, like big night birds 
following me on heavy, flapping wings. 

After about an hour this path disap- 
peared almost entirely in a small furrow 
in which juniper and heather entangled 
my feet constantly and several times 
made me stumble and almost fall. At 
last I discovered a turn to the right 
where at the same time the path widened 
somewhat. Now it went steeply upward 
among stones and ferns, until after an- 
other half hour I came to a clearing 
which, with its hundreds of yard-high 
tree stumps between yews and_ black 
thujas, resembled a graveyard with low 
and sunken monuments. 

The man had spoken of this clearing, 
and I knew that I had to turn to the 
right here also without considering the 
fact that the path to the left looked more 
inviting and easier to travel. 

But as I went on, looking up toward 
the fir tops in the hope of finding a small 
opening which might indicate the direc- 
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tion of the path, I stumbled over a 
stump, at the same time my foot slipped 
on the smooth heather and I fell forward 
on my face. 

However, I got on my 
quickly and went on. 

I found all to be as the man had said. 
And after another half hour in which 
among other things I passed a little 
round glade, where the air and the black 
soil told me of the former existence of 
a charcoal-kiln, I caught sight of the 
farm. 

It was situated on a knoll in the 
thicket, a little away from the path, and 
was partly enclosed by a half circle of 
high mountain ash covered with berries. 

The day had begun to dawn; in the 
gray morning I saw the red clusters of 
berries speckled with blackbirds which 
already in this early hour were busy eat- 
ing. They did not seem scared by my 
appearance, but calmly continued their 
meal without heeding me more than if 
I had been a spirit or some other invis- 
ible being. The dwelling-house, only 
one story high, whose walls were com- 
pletely covered with moss, was unusually 
long; but the windows were placed at 
such great distances from each other that 
there were only two on each side of the 
door. 


feet again 


At one of these windows I now caught 
a glimpse of the man who had come to 
see me the night before; I recognized at 
once his stiff, wooden features. 

His face disappeared at once, however, 
evidently without his noticing me; a mo- 
ment later I saw him come down the 
stone steps and go around to the side 
of the house, where I noticed that he 
stooped down to pick up something which 
he hid under his coat. 

Just then he turned and looked me 
squarely in the face. But to my surprise 
he did not seem to heed me any more 
than the birds had done. He passed 
close to me and went on toward the 
stone steps. 
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I followed him, said good morning, 
and asked him to take me to his master. 

He did not answer me. He did not 
even turn around at the sound of my 
voice. 

I gasped with sudden fright. Good 
Lord—who was I, or what was the mat- 
ter with me, since nobody was aware of 
my presence? 

After several vain attempts to attract 
his attention I followed him into the 
house. 

From a vestibule we went through sev- 
eral rooms, all half dark, with lowered 
blinds, and apparently used as_ store- 
rooms for all kinds of accumulated rub- 
bish rather than as living-rooms for the 
owner of the farm. 

At last my guide stopped outside a 
door which was ajar and led into a room 
on the east side of the house. He 
knocked, but opened the door right away, 
without waiting for a summons to enter. 


-I followed him in my mysterious, un- 


heeded incognito. 

Here, too, it was dark. But in the 
very moment we entered I saw through 
a strange glimmer from the green cur- 
tains, a man raising himself on his el- 
bow in a big four-poster near the wall, 
with an energy which one would not have 
thought possible in a sick person. 

“Have you brought the lawyer along, 
Bertil?” asked the patient. 

The other man laughed. A short and 
scornful laugh. 

“Why, no,” he answered. “I did not 
gu to any lawyer. You don’t go to law- 
yers at night. I was asleep in the larder. 
But I dreamt that I went down to that 
fellow in Svartbacka inn. Won't that be 
enough for you? You will have to rest 
satisfied with that, Master.” 

The sick man fell back in the pillows 
with a groan. The hired man stood there 
staring and holding his hand against his 
coat, as if afraid to lose whatever he 
had hidden under it when I saw him out- 
side. 
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I went to the bed and bent over the 
sick man. “See, here I am,” I said and 
stretched out my hand. 

But he did not see me, and his hand 
did not seize mine. 

I shuddered. ‘Merciful Heaven,” I 
whispered, “do you not see or hear me?” 

Everything remained silent. The hus- 
bandman was gazing with wide open eyes 
toward the ceiling, and the hired man 
stared at his master without moving, still 
holding his coat pressed to his chest, as 
if afraid that something might slip out 
under it. 

I, too, stood motionless, paralyzed by 
a nameless terror. 

What was the matter with me? Had 
my fall in the forest caused my death, 
and was my ghost haunting this strange 
farm? 

But now the hired man spoke again. 

‘“‘Now be reasonable, Master,” he said, 
“and let’s hear where you hid the money 
—I have richly deserved it. Haven't 
I toiled and drudged faithfully in this 
cursed forest year after year, though I 
was always set on going to sea and seek- 
ing my fortune in foreign countries? And 
now you want to call in lawyer and ma- 
gistrate and will all your savings to a 
daughter whom you turned out because 
she was a hussy. But for all you care, 
I may die in the field like the dog I have 
been in your eyes all my life.” 

The sick man did not answer. He 
frowned, and shook his head helplessly 
and impatiently. 

“Now be reasonable, Master,’ re- 
peated the other, “or you will have to 
pay for it, here and in the other world 
when you want the big gate-keeper to 
admit you to heaven. There you will be 
called to account for cheating a poor 
man and driving him to a reckless deed. 
I want only half—do you hear me, man? 
You are not dying; you may live a good 
many years longer and then die with a 
clear conscience.” 

“Silence,” cried the master, “do not 
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speak of conscience! God help you if 


you are ever tortured by your conscience 
Whether I shall die 
God’s hand. But 
before hoping for mercy in the other 
world I must make good what I have 
sinned down here.” 


as I am by mine! 


now or later is in 


The hired man stepped up to the bed. 
Then he took his hand away from his 
coat. He opened it wide to both sides, 


looked like the 


wings of a big, gray bird. 


until it wide-spread 

I saw his 
mouth broaden to a terrible smile, as 
he whispered: “Look here, Bengt Bro- 
lander!” 

The dying man and I glanced simul- 
taneously at the fellow’s belt, where we 
perceived a broad-bladed axe 
stuck through the strap. 


short, 


The master again raised himself on 
his elbow. 

“What are you going to do, Bertil?” 
he said with a 
ter 


shudder. ‘“‘Your mas- 


+ 
“T am going to find out where the 
money is hidden,” answered the fellow. 
“If you die now, she is not going to get 
it, because nobody knows where it is. 
If you live she will not get it either. So 
now—do you want to live or to die?” 
But I 
stood there as a wooden statue, help- 
lessly, mysteriously robbed of any power 


I heard the sick man groan. 


to make myself known or arrest the 
course of events. 

I stretched out my hand and seized 
the axe—but I could not move it from 
his belt. 

The master lay silent for a while. 
Then he whispered: 

“Down in Kristinehamm, at the end 
of Spelmansgatan, is the old courthouse. 
It has been standing empty for about 
a hundred and fifty years. The plot 
around it is overgrown with weeds. No- 
body is denied admission, for nobody 
yants to be admitted. Under the third 
birch to the left of the gate leading to 
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the creek—that is where I hid the 
money. When we came from the North- 
lands, twenty years ago.” 

At this instant I saw the flash of the 
axe as it flew out from the scoundrel’s 
belt. ‘T'wo cries mingled in spite of their 
difference—one of agony, the other of 
triumph. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Joakim Skovgaard Honored in Sweden 

The Royal Academy of Fine Arts in 
Stockholm has bestowed on the re- 
nowned Danish artist, Joakim Skov- 
gaard, its most distinguished award, the 
Tessin gold medal. It was given him 
for his significant life-work as an artist 
(as an interpreter of the Bible in pic- 
tures he is unsurpassed) and particu- 
larly in recognition of his latest monu- 
mental achievement, the mosaics for the 
walls of the Lund cathedral, which he 
completed last year. 


The Northern Lights Observatory 

The new observatory for studying the 
Northern Lights at Tromsé, Norway, 
was completed and taken into active 
service this summer, under the direction 
of the Norwegian Society for Cosmic 
Physics. Aside from the Northern Lights, 
the observatory will also be devoted to 
the study of atmospheric conditions in 
high altitudes, and it will conduct mag- 
netic and meteorological observations of 
great practical value in weather fore- 
casting. The work is in the nature of a 
continuation and expansion of that of 
the Geo-Physical Institute at Bergen, 
with which it will be closely connected. 
The problems of the Northern Lights 
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were treated in the Review in 1924 by 
Professor Carl Stérmer, the author of 
a book embodying his research on the 
subject. 


The Dana on a Two-Year Cruise 

The royal Danish research ship Dana 
has now embarked on a round the world 
oceanographic expedition, the first to be 
undertaken since that of the Challenger 
fifty years ago. It is to be a two-year 
cruise, and for special study there have 
been selected areas around the Straits 
of Gibraltar, the Strait of Bab-el-Man- 
deb, the sea around New Caledonia, and 
the easternmost part of the Mediter- 
ranean. The leader of the expedition is 
Dr. Johannes Schmidt, director of the 
Danish Committee for the Study of the 
Sea, and also director of the Physio- 
logical Department in the Carlsberg 
Laboratory, and chairman of the Inter- 
national Oceanographic Research Com- 
mittee for the North Atlantic Ocean. 
The cruise of the Dana in 1921-1922, 
and its marine-biological studies, espe- 
cially as pertaining to solving the mys- 
tery of the eel, were discussed a few 
years ago in an article in the Review. 


Professor Lamm Created an Academician 

To fill the place left vacant by the late 
Claes Annerstedt, the Swedish Academy 
has chosen Professor Martin Lamm 
as one of its eighteen members. Since 
1919 he has been professor of the 
history of literature at the University 
of Stockholm, and during the last 
years he has devoted himself to study- 
ing the development of the drama in 
the nineteenth century. One of the 
fruits of his research is his large and 
authoritative work on _ Strindberg’s 
dramas which was published in 1924- 
1926. It has been generally acclaimed 
as the most important treatise on this 
famous dramatist that has yet appeared. 
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U-S:A’ 

{| Herbert C. Hoover was 

nominated for President 

by the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Kansas City, by a 
vote of 837 to 247. {By the selection 
of Senator Charles Curtis, of Kansas, 
to be Mr. Hoover’s running mate as the 
Vice-Presidential nominee, the Repub- 
lican leaders hoped to pacify the farm- 
ing element of the middle west. {The 
Democratic Convention meeting at Hous- 
ton found that the party had but one 
candidate for serious consideration, and 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
was easily nominated for the Presidency 
on the first ballot. Southern leaders who 
had opposed his nomination because of 
their own advocacy of prohibition, none 
the less accepted him as the leader of 
their party. Senator Joseph T. Robin- 


son of Arkansas, minority leader in the 
Senate, was named for the Vice-Presi- 


dency. {Before leaving for the Sum- 
mer White House, on the Brule River, 
near Superior, Wis., President Coolidge 
radiocast a speech on the economics 
of his administration as he appeared 
before the members of the Govern- 
ment’s business organization at the regu- 
lar budget meeting. He said that he 
had rejoiced in keeping down the annual 
budget, in reducing taxes and paying off 
the national debt. { Business men of 44 
nations met at Minneapolis for the nine- 
teenth annual convention of the Rotary 
International. Ten thousand members 
were present from almost every part of 
the world, and the spread of the organ- 
ization in the orient was emphasized as 
showing the vital influence of Rotary. 
{| Much is expected from the joint air- 
plane and railroad transportation system 
organized as the Transcontinental Air 
Transport, Inc. and in which the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad is especially inter- 
ested. The new aeronautical company 
will establish a 48-hour passenger serv- 
ice between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. {/The National Committee on 
Calendar Simplification, considering the 
institution of the 13-month calendar, 
is undertaking a nationwide inquiry into 
the feasibility of the project. The in- 
quiry results from what the League of 
Nations has already accomplished in 
analyzing 185 proposals for a 13-month 
year, submitted by 38 nations. {| Confer- 
ences in 48 states, to help the United 
States Senate decide in favor of anti- 
war treaties with other countries, will be 
held between now and the next session 
of Congress under the auspices of women 
in nine national organizations, with 
twelve million members. {A call has 
been sent out for nature lovers to sup- 
port a movement to save the beauties of 
Yosemite Park by having the Govern- 
ment acquire the 11,000 acres of pri- 
vately owned land within the limits of 
the park. {The New York University’s 
Hall of Fame has added the busts of five 
great Americans to its gallery as fol- 
lows: Louis Agassiz, Rufus Choate, 
John Paul Jones, Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse, and John Greenleaf Whittier. 


7 DENMARK 


{The question of an ade- 

quate defense law for 

' Denmark is still agitating 
certain parties within official circles, and 
it is stated in Social-Demokraten that 
the army officers have proposed to the 
Rigsdag an entire reorganization, which 
has been submitted in strictest confi- 
dence. It is learned, however, the na- 
ture of the proposal having leaked out, 
that it would involve an expenditure of 
more than 50,000,000 kroner, that is, 
10,000,000 kroner more than Minister 
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Brorson had advocated in his army bill. 
Whether the Rigsdag will take up the 
matter on its assembling later in the year 
is a debatable question. {| Count Hol- 
stein continues to impress upon the coun- 
try the necessity for a better defense 
policy, and he voices his objection to the 
Government’s plan which he declares to 
be inadequate in view of what he terms 
the still unsettled conditions in Europe. 
€ That Denmark has not given up hope 
for an international exposition, to be 
held in Copenhagen within the next few 
years, is evident from what Director 
Benny Dessau has to say on the plan, 
which in a way originated with this en- 
terprising man of affairs. {| In the mean- 
time many of the leading Danish manu- 
facturers and exporters are interested in 
the fact that a Danish-American com- 
mittee has been formed in Chicago to 
work for the success of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, to be held in 1933. The 
committee selected Dr. Max Henius as 
chairman, and among others on the com- 
mittee are S. J. Heiberg, George Ras- 
mussen, and P. B. Nelson, respectively, 
cashier, secretary, and vice-chairman. 
{ On its tour of a number of European 
cities, the Yale University Glee Club 
visited Copenhagen and under the direc- 
tion of Marshall Bartholomew gave 
several concerts. A Danish expedi- 
tion is to enter upon a two-year study 
of oceanography in the ship Dana, sup- 
plied, fully equipped, by the Govern- 
ment. Other expenses will be paid from 
the Carlsberg Fund. The expedition is 
in charge of Professor Johannes Schmidt. 
{| Another scientific expedition is at work 
in China investigating the Chinese- 
Buddhistic Temple culture, under the 
leadership of Architect Prip Méller. The 
Carlsberg Fund is also the financial 
backer of this expedition. {The world’s 
most northerly aviation company has 
been organized at Reykjavik, Iceland, 
for the purpose of maintaining communi- 
cation between the capital and regions 
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heretofore difficult of approach. {| After 
years of retirement from the stage the 
noted Ibsen actress, Betty Hennings, 
played the part of Aase in Peer Gynt 
for the benefit of the Municipal Women 
Teachers’ Association. {| An Anglo-Scan- 
dinavian theatrical combine has been 
formed under the auspices of the Leo 
Ephraim Company, to take over the 
Seala and Casino Theatres in Copen- 
hagen and the Odense Theatre. It is 


expected that the Vasa Theatre of Stock- 
holm will also join. 


NORWAY 


xt 
——~ {| After a triumphant jour- 
hs ney along the coast of Nor- 
a way the famous airmen, 
Captain Sir George H. Wilkins and 
Lieutenant Carl B. Eielson, arrived at 
Oslo on May 24th and were given a most 
enthusiastic reception. Among the in- 
numerable festivities in their honor was 
a luncheon given by the American Min- 
ister, Mr. Swenson. Before the two 
aviators had left Oslo on their way to 
Copenhagen the fate of Nobile’s airship 
Italia began to excite considerable 
anxiety and for several weeks it has re- 
mained the most absorbing topic in the 
press. {The Bishop of Tromsé I. W. 
Stéren has been appointed bishop of 
Trondhjem, replacing Dr. Jens Gle- 
ditsch who has resigned owing to ill 
health. The landsmaal press and sev- 
eral landsmaal_ organizations had 
strongly urged the Government to ap- 
point the well-known poet, Anders Hov- 
den, chiefly actuated by the desire of 
having a landsmaal bishop as leader of 
the forthcoming church festivities at 
Trondhjem in July 1930, in memory of 
the 900th anniversary of the battle at 
Stiklestad. It is hoped that the restora- 
tion of the old Trondhjem cathedral will 
be completed by that time. A national 
subscription with a view to accelerating 
the restoration has produced about 600,- 
000 kroner. {The Bishop of Oslo, Jo- 
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han Lunde, speaking at a church meeting 
in the beginning of June, prophesied a 
rupture of the connection between 
Church and State. The _ established 
Church was in an extremely difficult po- 
sition under present political conditions 
in Norway. It was completely at the 
of the Government and _ the 
Professor Karl Vold, Dean 
of the conservative theological faculty 
at Oslo, on the other hand, thought the 
position of the Church very strong. 
If the question of disestablishment was 
put to the people by a plebiscite, he was 
sure that 80 per cent of the voters would 
support the State Church. {The exhibi- 
tion at Bergen which was opened by the 
King on May 25th has had an excellent 
beginning and will in all probability be- 
come a great success. The press is unan- 
imous in praising the architecture of the 
exhibition buildings which have been 
erected around the small lake, Lille Lun- 
gegaardsvand. {| King Haakon paid an of- 
ficial visit to Helsingfors in the first days 
of June and was received with great en- 
thusiasm by enormous crowds. { The 
Council of the League of Nations at its 
meeting in June elected Miss Valentine 
Dannevig, Oslo, a member of the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission in the place 
of Mrs. Anna Bugge Wicksell (Sweden) 
who died some months ago. Miss 
Dannevig is head mistress of Vestheim 
High School for Girls, Oslo, and is emi- 
nently qualified for the task. 


mercy 
Storting. 


{| On the sixteenth of June 
King Gustaf V was sev- 
enty years old. Last De- 
cember was the twentieth anniversary of 
his reign, and in accordance with his 
wishes both events were celebrated on 
his birthday. Ever since the beginning 
of his reign King Gustaf has had the re- 
spect and affection of his people, first 
and foremost on account of the loyalty 
he has shown in the discharge of his re- 
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sponsibilities, his ability to understand 
the democratic demands of the times, and 
his feeling of responsibility in regard to 
his duties of representation. He has per- 
haps been more of an adviser to his min- 
isters at any time than they have been 
counsellors to him. But even his Social- 
Democratic ministers have without reser- 
vation borne witness to the wisdom that 
has marked his utterances in the Cabinet 
meetings, and which have caused them to 
follow his advice. For the unity of the 
North he has also taken several personal 
initiatives. {As earlier related a nation- 
wide collection for a jubilee gift was 
made, and although it is not yet termi- 
nated the sum will amount to approxi- 
mately five million kronor. Sweden in 
America have also had a part in this 
commemorative fund. The King has 
decided that the proceeds shall be de- 
voted to combating cancer among the 
Swedish people. {The Riksdag, which 
adjourned in the middle of May was, 
on the whole, not of any special signifi- 
cance, and was the last of this four-year 
period. In September there will be new 
elections for the next four-year period. 
These elections may have important 
results, as the Social Democrats hope to 
gain a complete majority in the Riksdag. 
It is of special importance for the con- 
servative groups to enlist all those who 
hitherto have not voted and for good rea- 
sons are suspected of being of a more 
conservative mind. The Socialists have 
already showed an exemplary harmony 
at all elections and in their circles a ‘“‘vote 
strike” is seldom resorted to. Admiral 
Lindman, the Right leader, has already 
begun the election campaign in which he 
stresses the importance of an openly con- 
servative course, not a semi-conservative, 
misleading aspect. Aside from this the 
Right has on its program demands for a 
more equitable taxation, and a revision 
of last year’s school enactment, the con- 
sequences of which by many are consid- 
ered dubious. 
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Best Stories of Sweden and Norway 

The quick sale of the first edition of 
the Foundation’s new Crassic Sweden’s 
Best Stories offers evidence that this 
volume meets a well established need. 
Published on June 1, the book was 
promptly reviewed by several critics. 
Harry Hansen, in “The First Reader,” 
a column which he writes for the New 
York World, commenting on this volume, 
and the volume previously issued Told 
In Norway remarked: “Two striking 
facts about the literature of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula stand out in the critical 
comment. The first is its youth—dated 
practically from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The second is that it 
was largely native, for, although the 
Continental movements sent ripples 
north into Norway and Sweden, those 
nations tempered French naturalism 
with symbolism of their own and through 


the general program of the Foundation: 
“The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
pursues its dignified and important work. 
From its New York headquarters it is- 
sues THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN ReE- 
view, which ‘presents the progress of 
life and literature in Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway. Its series of Scanpi- 
NAVIAN CLassics now runs to thirty vol- 
umes. A modest note appended to the 
latest addition reads: “This series of 
SCANDINAVIAN Ctassics is published in 
the belief that greater familiarity with 
the chief monuments of the North will 
help Americans to a better understand- 
ing of Scandinavians, and thus serve to 
stimulate their sympathetic co-operation 
to good ends.’ If this be propaganda, 
we may well have more of it, on the 
same high plane, from other ‘hyphen- 
ated’ interests.” 


Ibsen, Strindberg, and Bjérnson de- 
flected foreign elements and opposed 
their own viewpoints and methods.” 
The Editor of the Book Column of the 
New York Sun took the occasion of the 
publication of these books to remark on 


Sustaining Associates of the Founda- 
tion have now received their copies of 
the volumes of Norwegian and Swedish 
short stories. A companion volume for 
Denmark will be ready for publication in 


October. 
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Visitors to Scandinavia 


That American business is becoming 
constantly more associated with the 
Scandinavian countries is illustrated by 
the fact that in increasing numbers 
American business men are spending 
their holidays in northern Europe. 
Among the visitors of the present sum- 
mer are Mr. R. J. Caldwell, a New 
York manufacturer who has served on 
many international commissions dealing 
with economic affairs; and Mr. Stephen 
Baker, chairman of the board of the 
Bank of Manhattan Company. Mr. 
Baker is a trustee of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


First Industrial Fellow to Sweden 


During the past three years the 
Foundation has successfully introduced 
a new feature in its student work by 
bringing into the United States a group 
of from thirty-five to forty students of 
practical aspects of American business. 
These men, our Industrial Fellows, have 
been employed in factories and offices 
throughout the country. The Founda- 
tion has never expected to balance 
evenly this group of Scandinavian stu- 
dents by a group of American Fellows 
to be sent to the Scandinavian countries, 
but in certain branches of industry it is 
expected that Industrial Fellows can be 
sent with great advantage to themselves 
and to the industry to Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. With the assistance 
of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, the 
Foundation has now designated Mr. Wil- 
bur F. Gillespie, of the Bogalusa Paper 
Company, Bogalusa, La., as Industrial 
Fellow to Sweden to be employed in the 
Kramfors Mills, which are controlled by 
the Swedish manufacturer, Baron Man- 
nerheim. Mr. Gillespie is a graduate of 
Queens University in Montreal, and is 
especially concerned with the production 
of sulphate pulp. In all of the appoint- 


ments having to do with the manufacture 
of pulp and paper the Foundation has 
had the advice in technical matters of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 


Attending Historians’ Congress 


An International Congress of Histo- 
rians assembled in Oslo in July to which 
the historical associations of many coun- 
tries sent delegations. In the American 
group was Professor Waldemar C. Wes- 
tergaard of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, a former Fellow of 
the Foundation. Professor Westergaard 
went to Sweden as a Fellow in 1922- 
1923 to study there source documents 
illustrating the history of the various 
Powers facing upon the Baltic. His 
research since that time has been di- 
rected eastward from Scandinavia, and 
in Oslo he read a paper on certain 
aspects of Russian history. 


Trygve Hammer—Special Scholar 


The Fellowship Jury of the Founda- 
tion has the pleasure of announcing the 
appointment of Mr. Trygve Hammer as 
a Special Scholar of the Foundation for 
the study of sculpture in the Scandi- 
navian countries. Mr. Hammer’s work in 
sculpture is familiar to readers of the 
Review who have from time to time seen 
critical comments upon it in reports of 
various exhibitions by American artists 
of Scandinavian descent. Among his 
most recent works is a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt erected at Tenafly, 
New Jersey. Only persons of American 
birth are eligible for the regular Fellow- 
ships of the American Committee; but 
from time to time special stipends have 
been placed in their hands which are not 
controlled by this restriction. Such a 
stipend has been made available for Mr. 
Hammer. 
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The Norns Are Spinning. By Andreas 
Haukland. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Barent Ten Eyck. Macy-Masius. 


In an earlier number of the rEviEw the 
editor has characterized Haukland: “It would 
be vain to look for subtle shades of character 
or motive in Andreas Haukland’s slashing tales 
from the Viking period. He deals with the 
simplest and most elemental feelings, hunger, 
sex, primitive hatred and primitive family love, 
the latter too heavily sentimental for the 
period he depicts. But his books have move- 
ment and coherence. The Norns Are Spinning 
received distinguished mention in the contes} 
instituted by Gyldendal when the prize of 
72,000 kroner was won by J. Anker Larsen’s 
The Philosopher’s Stone. It is a grim tale of a 
woman spurned who pursues her vengeance 
from one generation to another, with bloody 
combat, secret assassination, arson, and death- 
dealing runes . . . Haukland fills in with a 
wealth of detail that picture of daily life which 
is only sketched lightly in the sagas. He 
describes fishing and hunting expeditions, 
sowing and reaping, brewing and butchering, 
the gathering of seabirds’ eggs and eiderdown, 
and the skilled craftmanship that went into 
the building of ships and houses. In spite of 
what his books lack in psychological truth and 
subtlety, they may be read with pleasure as 
pictures of primitive life.” 


The excellent translation, the first in English 
of this author’s novels, has been done by 
Barent Ten Eyck, a former Fellow of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation to Nor- 
way. 


FICTION 


Birds Around the Light. By Jacob Paludan. 
Translated from the Danish by Grace Isabel 
Colbron. Putnam, 


This novel introduces to English readers a 
new name in Danish fiction, Jacob Paludan. 
It is the story of a small fishing hamlet which 
by means of a great harbor is to become a 
flourishing city. After years of building and 
raising a bulwark against the raging sea, it is 
the mighty waves that conquer and wreck 
the harbor on the eve of its completion. The 
main story, however, is of the effect this 
enterprise has on the lives of the people 
involved. The author’s characterization is 
keen and brilliant and his style abounds in 
telling similes, whose distinctively Danish 
wit and flavor have not been lost in the 
English version. 


BOOKS 
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The translator, Grace Isabel Colbron, is 
becoming a familiar name in translations from 
the Danish. Aside from the present volume 
she has to her credit Shadows that Pass by 
Otto Rung, The Teddy Expedition by Kai 
Dahl, Venture’s End by Karin Michaelis, and 
Havet by Knud Andersen. 





The Sea King, by Harry Soiberg. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by Edwin Bjiérkman. 
William Morrow. 


The scene of this story is a remote Danish 
fishing village on the west coast of Jutland, where 
storms are furious, and the sea rages, and life is 
a perilous and serious business, The sea king is 
Ole Skarpe, an old fishing master of whom the 
whole community stands in awe. Fearless, 
shrewd, and hard in his dealings, he dominates the 
simple fisher folk of the village and even his own 
daughter, whom he loves but consistently opposes 
in her idyllic love for Janus, a poor farmer of the 
neighborhood. Both the village background and 
the characters have been drawn with skill and 
insight. The author, whose first translation into 
English this is, has already won recognition in 
his native land, Denmark, and been awarded 
several distinguished literary prizes. 


TRAVEL 


Det Unga Amerika, Skildringar av Fredrika 
Bremer. Sammanstiéllda och kommenterade 
av Klara Johanson. Stockholm, Wahlstrém 
& Widstrand. 

This work is a kind of anthology, woven 
into a well-rounded narrative, of the most 
important and characteristic parts of Fredrika 
Bremer’s Homes of the New World first pub- 
lished in 1853. The book is provided with 
marginal headings and a splendid commentary 
which is in itself a continuous story of Miss 
Bremer’s tour through America. The first 
impulse for this compilation, according to its 
preface, came from America of the Fifties, 
which in 1924 appeared in the series of Scandi- 
navian Classics. 


Fair Winds in the Far Baltic, by Alfred 
F. Loomis. Ives Washburn. 


An entertaining record of a two-thousand mile 
cruise in the Scandinavian waters of the Baltic 
by a well-known yachtsman. Even landlubbers 
will enjoy his narrative, filled with fresh sea 
breezes and sidelights on the jolly and congenial 
crew of the Lucette. Natives of Denmark and 
Sweden will note with gratification that the 
kindly courtesy of the officials and the liberally 
indented coastlines of their respective countries 
make them the veritable Utopias, even super- 
Utopias, of cruising seamen. The book is 
illustrated with photographs by the author, and 
is attractive_as_to‘print;and paper. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of Jenny Lind, Briefly Told by 
Her Daughter Mrs. Raymond Maude. Cassell. 


Since the earlier and more voluminous 
biographies of the Swedish Nightingale are 
now out of print, the present memoir from the 
hand of her daughter is doubly welcome to old 
and young on two continents, for whom her 
name continues to hold a magic and legendary 
lustre. This is a simple and faithful chronicle 
of the great singer’s life, especially of her 
musical career. Many beautiful illustrations 
and facsimiles of letters further embellish a 
finely printed and well-made book. 


HISTORY 


Endowment for 


Carnegie International 


Peace. 


Economic and Social History of the World 
War. James T. Shotwell, Editor-in-chief. 


Bidrag till Sveriges Ekonomiska och Sociala 
Historia under och efter Viérldskriget. 


Under medverkan av Kurt Bergendal, Olof 
Edstrém, Olof Ekblom, Otto Jarte, Fabian von 
Koch, Carl Mannerfelt, K. G. Tham. Utgivna af 
Eli F. Heckscher. Stockholm, Norstedt. New 
Haven, Yale University Press. 


Norge og Verdenskrigen. Av Wilhelm Kielhau. 
Oslo, Aschehoug. 


These monographs belong to the Scandinavian 
series in this monumental work on the economic 
and social history of the World War. A volume 
on Denmark entitled: Krigens Okonomiske Virk- 
ninger « Danmark by Einar Cohn is in prepara- 
tion. The editors for the Scandinavian part of the 
series are Professor Harald Westergaard, chair- 
man, Professor Eli F. Heckscher, and Professor 
James T. Shotwell, ex officio. 


USEFUL ARTS 


Eventyret om Industriens Tidsalder. Av 
Per Keyser Frélich. Olaf Norli. 


An entertaining account of the romance of 
the industrial age. Beginning with the in- 
vention of a practical steam engine in 1776, 
the author discusses the most important 
factors that science and invention have con- 
tributed to the industrial development that 
has revolutionized our daily living. 


LITERATURE 


The Mornay Conspiracy; a Play in Five 
Acts. By George A. Sinclair. Paisley, Alez- 
ander Gardner. 


A historical drama in blank verse, the plot 
of which is taken from the Mornay Conspiracy 
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in Sweden in 1573. The story and character 
are said to be true to history except in certain 
details. 


Strindberg’s Conception of History, by 
Harry V. E. Palmblad, Ph.D. New York, 
Columbia University Press. 


This doctorial dissertation is a study not 
only of Strindberg’s historical theories and 
their application in the drama but of his whole 
philosophical development. The work is lueid 
and concise and will help to illuminate the 
dramatist’s frantic search for truth and har- 
mony. 


An Introduction to Old Norse, by E. V 
Gordon. Ozford, at the Clarendon Press. 


This is an ambitious work such as has not 
appeared since 1879, when Vigfusson 
Powell’s Icelandic Prose Reader was published. 
The new text-book contains representative 
selections for reading, both prose and poetty 
a summary of Old Norse grammar; a goo" 
glossary; a mass of notes; an index of names; 
and a long, in part challenging, introduction, 
including a select bibliography and a history 
of Norse studies in England, 





